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GENERAL NOTES. 



GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 1 

Africa. — The Cross River. — According to the agreement 
entered into between Germany and Great Britain, the boundary 
between the possessions of the former and latter power in the 
Cameroons district is stated to be the right bank of the Rio del Rey 
from its mouth (about 8° 40' E. Long.) to its at present undis- 
covered source, and thence in a straight line to the rapids upon the 
Cross River (9° 10' E. Long). The estuary of the Cross River is 
well known under the name of the Old Calabar River, and opens 
into the Bight of Biafra in about 8° 20'— 8° 30' E. Long. The 
upper part of this estuary is crowded with islands. Into the head 
of this archipelago Cross River enters after a most circuitous course, 
the general direction of which is north and south as far as about 
the sixth parallel north, where it trends eastward to the rapids. 
The settlement of old Calabar is upon a peninsula on the eastern 
shore of the Old Calabar estuary, between the Old Calabar and Qua 
rivers, both of which may be considered as tributaries of Cross 
River. The Old Calabar estuary is separated from that of the Rio 

1 Edited by W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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del Rey by the Backasey peninsula, the extremity of which is 
actually an island, since it is cut off from the mainland by the Little 
Qua River. Mr. H. H. Johnstone, H. B. M. Consul at Old 
Calabar, has in the early part of this year made a voyage up Cross 
River for the purpose of making treaties with the various kings and 
chiefs along its banks, as well as to settle various quarrels that had 
arisen among the natives themselves, and exercised a prejudicial 
effect upon the trade of the river. Mr. Johnstone was successful 
in concluding treaties with Umon (the first country above the Efik 
or Old Calabar country), Akukuna, and Iko-Morut, and also in 
inducing the people of those countries to resume friendly relations 
with each other and with Aran. Above Iko-Morut, and near 
Atam, the people are inveterate cannibals, and some of them treated 
their visitors to some startling, though happily bloodless experi- 
ences. At a place called Ededema, Mr. Johnstone was dragged out 
of the canoe by a score of cannibals, mounted on the shoulders of 
the biggest, and carried off at a run to the town, where he was put 
in a hut with the door open, and had to bear for an hour the gaze 
of hundreds of savages. A smoked human ham, hanging from the 
smoke-blackened rafters of the house, and about a hundred skulls 
forming a ghastly frieze around the upper part of the clay walls of 
the hut, served to still further heighten the interest of the situation. 
Yet as soon as his interpreters rejoined him a friendly conversation 
was commenced, and the palaver was concluded by the return of the 
consul to' his canoe in the same manner that he had been taken from 
it. Incidents similar to the above occurred several times as the 
voyagers proceeded, and since, though all ended in friendship, it 
was found that at the commencement the savages were undecided 
whether to look upon their visitor as a supply of food or not, Mr. 
Johnstone deemed it advisable to return. 

The Kaap Goldfields of the Transvaal. — The Kaap 
goldfields, according to Mr. F. Jeppe, comprise an area of about 
800 square miles watered by the Kaap river and its tributaries. 
To the west this treaty is bounded by the Godwaan-berg or Kaap 
plateau, to the south by a high range dividing the Kaap from the 
Moodie goldfields, and to the north by the Crocodile River. Queen's 
River, the chief source of the Kaap, rises in the southern mountain 
range, receives the south fork of the Kaap, and then combines with 
it the Lampogwana or north fork near Eureka City, while the 
combined stream joins the Crocodile in long. 31° 25' E., and lat. 
25° 32' S. The terminus of the Lourenco Marques railway will 
be established upon Transvaal territory at the junction of the Ko- 
mati and the Crocodile, on the west side of the Lebombo range. 
The southern mountain range is a huge branch of the Drakensberg, 
has peaks which rise to 7,600 feet, and forms the water-shed between 
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the basins of the Komati and Lomati rivers and that of the Kaap 
and Crocodile. The Lebombo range, which forms the boundary 
between the Portuguese possessions and the Transvaal, is but a 
series of low ranges not rising above 900 to 1,000 feet. From the 
terminus of the Portuguese railway an east and west line is projected 
across the Transvaal, ascending the Drakensberg, and rising at one 
point to 5,884 feet. There is abundant evidence that the Kaap 
valley was extensively worked, centuries ago, by a white race. 
Quarries, shafts, tunnels, adits, the remains of well-made roads, and 
pits of ore lying beside them for shipment, are to be found, and it 
would seem that the works were abandoned precipitately. Mr. 
Stuart attributes these workings to the Portuguese of the seven- 
teenth century. The valley is not considered healthful, but Barber- 
ton, the chief settlement, enjoys a salubrious climate. The lowest 
strata in the valley are a series of soft gray argillaceous shales, 
greatly tilted by volcanic action. These seem to correspond with 
the Silurian, and in the Drakensberg are overlaid by Devonian 
strata. 

Ktjnd and Tappenbeck's Expedition to the Cameroons. 
— Among the results of the above expedition are (1), the knowledge 
that the Beundo and Great Njong rivers have their sources above 
the cataract region ; (2), that the water-parting between the rivers 
that discharge on the coast, and those that flow into the Congo basin 
does not lie near the Cameroons coast, as was previously supposed; 
(3), that the water-parting between the left tributaries of the Binue 
and the rivers which water the German Cameroons region also lies 
far into the interior; (4), that the racial parting between the Bantu 
and Sudan negroes does not lie in the direction of Adamawa, but 
runs in a southerly direction, and is formed by the Zannaga or 
Great Njong Biver, and lies about 145 miles from the coast ; and 
(5), that volcanic formations do not occur in the mountains imme- 
diately north of the Zannaga, nor in the region between it and the 
coast. The Beundo River discharges at Little Batanga, and is known 
in the interior as the Njong or Nlong, while the Great Njong dis- 
charges at Malimba by the Borea and Bornu mouths, and into the 
Cameroons Biver by the Quaqua mouth. A profile accompanying 
the report shows a coast plain about seventy feet above the sea, 
succeeded by a sharp slope rising to a height of 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
above sea-level (the Crystal Mountains), beyond which the country 
slopes gently to about 2,300 feet. Both rivers have a second cat- 
aract region in the interior, with a long stretch of navigable water 
between it and the lower cataracts. The Zannaga no doubt carries 
off the water of a great river region. 
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Mossamedes and Bengtjela. — The bed of the river Giraul 
at Mossamedes has, according to Mr. E. W. Parsone, for many 
years been dry, and though pools occur here and there in the in- 
terior, and a stream is sometimes formed after heavy rains, no 
water ever appears on the surface at its mouth. Yet an anchor 
with a heavy wooden stock has been found embedded in the ancient 
channel about twenty miles from the mouth. The sandstone cliffs 
of the coast table-land sink into the valley at about ten miles north 
of the port, which is larger and has a better depth of water than 
that of Loanda, from which it is distant 385 miles. The Bero 
Valley is fertile, and has some low-growing trees, but the rest of 
the country near the town is barren, and the want of roads and 
carriers hampers the trade with the interior. Colonies or inland 
settlements are in full working order at Sa da Bandeira, Huilla and 
S. Janeira, at altitudes of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet, and at these 
spots there is abundant agricultural wealth, but no means of reach- 
ing a market. The town of Mossamedes is regularly laid out in 
streets of well-built stone or brick houses, and there is a fine Gov- 
ernment House. 

Benguella is, after Loanda, the most important commercial place 
upon the southern part of the West African coast, since its import 
and export trade is four times that of Mossamedes. The trade with 
the interior is nearly all done at Catumbella, about twenty miles in 
the interior, and thus Benguella itself has a suburban appearance, 
the houses having large grounds, and the streets forming broad, 
tree-planted avenues. Catumbella and Benguella are connected by 
telephone, and this instrument is in general use. Carriages, buggies, 
and bicycles have also penetrated to this African town. A prelim- 
inary survey has been made for a railway into the interior, to 
Caconda, distant about 120 miles from the sea, and thence to 
Limbigues and Bihe. These highland places are fertile, healthy, 
and adapted for cattle-breeding. A superior class of rubber gum 
has been recently introduced by the natives, and, as the caravans, 
which formerly took nine months to fetch their loads, are now back 
in three months, it is supposed that a new gum-bearing bush or 
shrub has been discovered. 

America. — Fernando Noronha. — The July number of the 
Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical Society contains a map of 
Fernando Noronha and its adjacent islands, to illustrate the account 
of the Rev. T. S. Lea, who was a volunteer companion of Mr. 
Ridley and Mr. Ramage in their exploration of the little group in 
1887. The total length of the group is about six and a quarter 
geographical miles, and the main island is about a mile and a half 
in width. The northeast cape of Rat Island is precipitous, but the 
est slopes to the westward, and is apparently cultivable. The 
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mass of the group is volcanic, consisting of basalt and phonolite, 
but Boobie Island and Egg Island are raised masses of reef rock, 
which occurs also upon the basalt of Platform Island, and on the 
southern beach of Rat Island. Mt. St. Michael is a phonolite peak 
385 feet high. The Peak (El Pica), is a huge mass of columnar 
phonolite, with a talus or debris around it. Two other phonolitic 
masses stand like bastions on the south coast, separated by a ridge 
of basalt. As the group is surrounded by deep sea, and nothing 
volcanic occurs near it, Mr. Lea is inclined to think that it marks 
the site of an isolated vent. The islets of the southern coast are, 
with one exception, composed of phonolite. Where the phonolite 
and basalt join, both, especially the former, are more or less disor- 
ganized in structure. The Sapate, or southwestern heights of the 
main island, are basaltic. Three-quarters of the insects taken by 
the expedition were new to science, and of the three reptiles an 
amphisbsena and a lizard are peculiar, as are two of the three land- 
birds. About 200 species of plants were found, some thirty of 
which were peculiar. Invading plants have mastered the plains, 
and are gaining the heights and the sea-shore. On the East Hills 
were found two scrambling bushes of a strange plant which seemed 
to be the last of their race. Few of the native plants have conspi- 
cuous flowers, and many are berry-bearing shrubs, Euphorbiaceae, 
and grasses. But the flora includes a new dodder, an endemic fig, 
and two species of Oxalis, also a new Convolvulus. Out of the 
human population of rather over 2,000, about 1,400 are convicts. 

Geographical News. — The census of Paris for 1886 gives a 
population of 2,260,945, out of whom 1 ,802,53 are foreigners — 
nearly eight per cent. As this does not include foreigners passing 
through Paris, the alien per-centage present at any one moment is 
really still greater. This foreign population consists chiefly of 
Belgians, Swiss and Hollanders. The number of births in the city 
decreases with each successive year. In 1887 the total number of 
births was 60,666, and the excess over deaths only 5,820. 

The population of Melbourne is now estimated at 400,000, or 
two-fifths of the total population of the colony of Victoria, and one- 
seventh of that of the whole of Australia. 

The Argentine Republic contained in 1887 a population of 
3,935,286. Nearly 4,000 miles of railroads are in operation, and 
the conceded lines extend over nearly one and a half times as much 
territory. 

M. Ant. de Abbadie has found the sources of the river Hawash 
at the foot of Mount Ilfata, at the end of the Meca range, and on 
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the summit of Mount Dandi he has found a double lake of consid- 
erable extent and depth, shaped like the figure eight. An affluent 
of the Gudar issues from this lake. He also discovered a deep lake, 
with most beautiful surroundings, at the foot of the immense crater 
mountain called Mt. Harro. A stream from this Lake Wancit 
joins the Walga, which rises on the summit of the mountain. 

According to the Consular Report for 1887, the population of 
Java and Madura in 1886 was 21,997,259, showing an increase of 
1,065,605 since 1884. The exports of cinchona are increasing. 

Late measurements of the heights of the Austrian Alps have 
reduced the Marmolata, the highest dolomite, from 11,464 feet to 
11,016 feet, have shown the Antelao to have 10,874 feet, and place 
the Cima di Vezzana at 10,470, and the Cima della Pala at 10,454. 
The former of these peaks must therefore be regarded as the loftiest 
of the Primiero group, the remaining peaks of which gain or lose 
only a few feet by the new survey. 
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Osborn ON the Mesozoic Mammalia. 1 — In this essay we have 
a comprehensive and minute study of the Mesozoic Mammalia, 
based on the existing collections of the world. First among the 
latter is that of the British Museum ; then that of Yale College ; 
then those of Prof. Cope, of the Philadelphia Academy and of 
William's College, Mass. The results obtained are of the greatest 
interest and importance to the question of the origin of the Mam- 
malia. Professor Osborn has undoubtedly given the only analysis 
of the dental characteristics of these types, which we have ; and as 
a consequence we can form a much better idea of their systematic 
and phylogenetic relations than has been hitherto possible. The 
results of the research are summarized as follows : First, Traces of 
Reptilian structure are only observable in tfie Triassic genera Dro- 
motherium and Microconodon, which Prof. Osborn accordingly 
places in a new order, the Protodonta. Second, The close parallel- 
ism of the American and European genera, and of species of the 
latter country and South Africa. Third, The diversity of the, 
dental types of the genera, and the specialization of some of them. 
There are six or seven wholly distinct types of dentition. 

1 The Structure and Classification of the Mesozoic Mammalia. By 
Prof. H. F. Osborn. From the Journal Academy Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. [2] Vol. IX., pp. 186-265. July, 1888. 



